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convincing that the victory won in 1865 for union,
and, implicitly, for centralisation, was a victory
for the beneficent forces of the civilised world.
He may well stand amazed at the quality no less
than the volume of work performed by such
centralising agencies as the Interstate Commerce
Commission. He has no doubts as to the past.
It is about the future that he must feel uncertain.
For there are many able thinkers in the United
States who are convinced that where national
thought is, generally speaking, superior in quality
to State thought, where it is temporally in advance,
national, that is to say centralised action should
follow. The sovereign, in fact, should show Ms
powers of self-assertion. Where he is in posses-
sion of a progressive idea which fails to obtain
sanction in a backward state, then he should use
his reserve power in compensation for its reac-
tionary character. It is, of course, easy to sneer
at people who cling to the ideas of the mid-
Victorian age. It is easier still to remember that
there is outside the State government a federal
power which pays no heed to regional opinion.
State government and State opinion must, so the
reformer urges, be overridden if progress is to be
made.
A typical instance is that of prohibition. Re-
formers in Maine do not see why they should
suffer for the stupid inability of New York to
control its liquor traffic. Congress, they say,
should legislate for the nation, and prevent either